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the true cause of their utterly coming to an end
of their resources is best given in the words
of their old comrade, Dr. Longstai'f. Longstaff,
besides his ordinary professional knowledge, has
also special experience in Himalayan climbing. He
has himself climbed to over 23,000 feet. He was
with the 1922 Everest Expedition up to Camp III,
21,000 feet, so, as well as knowing Norton and
Somervell themselves, he knew the conditions on
which they were working ; and, speaking at the
Alpine Club in December, 1925, he made use of
these words: " When Norton and Somervell
and Mallory started up the North Col to rescue
those porters they were already played out. The
severe weather and labour at Camps III and IV
had done them in. Their only chance was to get
back quickly to the Base Camp to recover form.
Instead, they had this infernally trying and ex-
cessively dangerous job of rescuing those men.
That is what upset the apple-cart more than any-
thing else. If only Somervell could have gone
straight down, his throat would probably have
recovered. . . . Norton's double vision had no-
thing whatever to do with his subsequent snow-
blindness : it was a symptom of derangement of
the higher brain-centres due to want of oxygen.
But I hold that this was not due to absolute alti-
tude so much as to the utter exhaustion produced
by weeks of long-continued over-exertion just as
a runner faints at the post. It's what they'd
already gone through that made their pace so slow